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216 THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

in Part I. In the present volume "Recreation" and "Defectives and Physical 
Education" are given first place and special consideration in Part I, occupying 
the first 72 pages of the book. In chap, i, on "Recreation," the author deals 
with the "Origin and Necessity of Play"; the "Relation of Play to the Body, 
to the Intellect, and to the Emotional Life"; "Work and Play"; "Play- 
grounds " ; " The Interest of the Stat e in Play ' ' ; and " Legitimate Amusements. ' ' 
The author then passes to a consideration of "Athletics," treating of "The 
Evils of Specialization and Competition," "Football," and "Athletics as a 
Social and Moral Agency." Then follows a brief treatment of "Rest and 
Recreation." In chap, ii, on "Defectives and Physical Education," the 
author treats of the methods of training mental and moral defectives, and the 
value of play in that training. 

The distinctive features of this volume as compared with the previous 
one are, first, the change in the title, second, the new topic for special treatment, 
and third, the bibliography which has been added. "Current Educational 
Activities" characterizes the contents of the volume much better than "Annals 
of Educational Progress." As was pointed out in last year's review, much of 
the educational activity herein noted may not be, or indicate, real progress. 
The new topic "Recreation" and its relation to education is undoubtedly 
worthy of the special treatment which is accorded it in the present volume, 
even though the problem of vocational education has by no means been solved; 
indeed its solution has not even been fairly clearly determined upon. The 
addition of a bibliography of 3$ references to the special chapters on "Recrea- 
tion" is a distinctly valuable addition to this volume. 

The book is not technical; on the contrary, it is a popularly written account 
of interesting educational activities during the year ion. As such it is well 
worth careful reading, for in no other publication with which I am familiar 
can one find such a comprehensive review of educational developments. 

Frank W. Ballotj 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Mouth Hygiene. By John Sayce Marshall. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1912. Pp. 262. 

That a book on mouth hygiene should be written "to meet the needs of 
school teachers, sanitarians, and the general public" indicates the increasing 
importance attached to all subjects related to health. 

Dr. Marshall presents many facts and figures showing that from 75 to 
95 per cent of school children suffer from dental and oral diseases; that neglect 
of these conditions in the mouth leads to many other and more serious diseases; 
and that dental and oral diseases are in a large measure preventable and 
curable. 

The measures advocated to improve the present conditions are: the teach- 
ing of oral hygiene in the public schools; the daily inspection of the children's 
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teeth; the furnishing of a toothbrush to every child — the brushes to be properly- 
tagged and kept by themselves in a special receptacle and washed and sterilized 
by steam or alcohol after each use; the conducting of a daily toothbrush drill; 
and the appointment of a trained nurse in every grammar school to have 
charge of the cleansing and sterilizing of the brushes, and of the toothbrush 
drill, besides the usual duties assigned to school nurses. 

It will be some time before such a plan can be fully carried out in the schools. 
Meanwhile, there is a great need for a broad campaign of education in the 
importance of mouth hygiene. This excellent book should be instrumental in 
arousing interest in the subject and in disseminating knowledge concerning the 
ways and means of securing practical results. 

Elementary Biology, Animal and Human. By James Edward Peabody 
and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt. New York: Macmillan, 191 2. 
Pp. 212. 
This volume exemplifies the modern viewpoint in science teaching to 
high-school students who either will not go to college or if they take a college 
course will not specialize in scientific subjects. The authors state that "the 
primary emphasis should be placed on the many relations of biology to human 
welfare." This idea supersedes the plan of the older textbooks to give a com- 
plete survey of the elements of a science without regard for the applications 
of the knowledge gained to the problems of everyday life. 

Limitations of time compel a rigid and somewhat narrow selection of groups for 
extensive study, and only those functions of each animal are considered which have 
some relation to human biology, or which have a broad, economic bearing. Thus 
insects are discussed largely because of their injurious or beneficial effects upon 
mankind; birds and fishes, because of their economic importance, and because of the 
great need of their conservation; and one-celled animals because of the light they 
throw on cellular processes. 

The same plan is followed in the section on human biology. "The authors 
believe that in this, the most important part of the course, practical hygiene 
should be taught as effectively as possible." 

The selection and arrangement of material and illustrations are very good, 
and the presentation is clear and interesting. The information is in general 
accurate, but one finds a few statements open to criticism. On pp. 110-20: 
"After violent exercise this organ may beat as often as twice a second"; 
p. 120: "These often result in permanent thickening of the walls of the valves 
of the heart"; p. 133: "The second wind that the runner gets after a short 
time is due to the expansion of all portions of the lung tissue"; p. 136: the 
Sylvester method of artificial respiration is described and no mention made 
of the newer and better Schaefer prone-pressure method. 

George L. Meylan 
Columbia University 



